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Vig hiserare MURPHY, President ‘ofthe Wheat Joint  Comiell of Clev 
land, Ohio, and President and Business Agent of ‘Truck Drivers Loc: | 
Union No. 407, has been appointed. @ member of the General Pee E 
Board to fill the. place made vacant by the ‘resignation of Joh 

Brother Murphy has,been connected with our: movement ft r a ‘oud gan; 
years and has rendered’splendid service to the Labor’ Movement in Cleve - 
land. He has made friends not only among our membership but among thi 
general Labor Movement wherever he’ came in contact with aoc 
tives of other organizations; 


Tr. 


| HAVE nouse for the officers of.a local union or for the hehbas that i ig 
continuously. jumping up in the meeting to.vote the funds of the local 
union away for some sympathetic purpose. But neither have I any use for; 
the tightwad that believes the more he squeezes.a ten-eent piece when it 


could be used to help-a union the greater hero he is. To. get results today Gi 


local unions must advertise, must spénd money where it-can be helpful, 

and the members, to bring results to themselves and their families, must be 

willing to pay reasonable dues, There are ay extremes and « one is pica asi 

bad as the other, 
Toe eT 


OW DO YOU SUPPOSE great corporations make a success of their 
business? ‘By telling the public just what they have to sell. Why. do. 
corporations enter into contracts involving millions of dollars with radio } 
stations and put on the radio some of the finest artists of America? Simply 
because they want to tell the public about their business;and they. réach | 
those large audiences by spending their money to get money back. eae 
The Labor Movemént of our country. lacks the proper publicity. Re- } 
cently in Washington I was advised by more than one statesman that is a 
friend of Labor that it is a pity there isn’t-more publicity’ given to the great 
things that Labor has been doing foriits membership and for the country | 
as a whole. Nearly every humare law that lias been placed on the statute | 
books within the past half a century has been directly or indirectly advanced q 
by the legitimate Labor Movement of the Hation: 

Churches, political parties, business corporations—all: of thet tell the 
nation what they are doing, either through the printed column or the radio. ” 
Labor is behind the times in this respect, mainly because the average member | 
has not been edueated to the necessity of constructive, educational pie 
of the works and the hopes and aspleasne of Labor. 
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Wheeling Steel Company Is 
Ordered to Cease Company 
Union Recognition 


Washington, D. C.—The National 
Labor Relations Board, after a thor- 
ough investigation of a complaint 
filed by the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers 
charging the Wheeling Steel Cor- 
poration with violating the union’s 
rights under the Wagner-Connery 
Labor Relations Act, ordered the 


corporation to withdraw all recogni- 
tion from Department Councils and 


the General Council as representative 
of its employes dealing with the com- 
pany concerning wages and shop 
conditions at its Portsmouth, Ohio, 
plant. 

The Board found that the councils 
were initiated and controlled by the 
Wheeling Company for the purpose 
of discouraging membership in the 
Amalgamated Association. 

In addition to the ban on further 
recognition of the councils, the 
Board ordered the company to end 
its interference with the affairs of 
the five lodges of the Amalgamated 
Association existing in its plants, 
and to reinstate with back pay Wil- 
liam Patton, who was found to have 
been discharged because of union 
activity. 

The works councils sponsored by 
the Wheeling concern are said to be 
typical of recent company union de- 
velopment whereby many such or- 
ganizations have been changed in 
form to eliminate direct company 
participation. 
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Declaring that the councils are 
“labor organizations” which “do not, 
per se, involve participation or con- 
trol by the employer,” the Board 
cited the financial and other support 
given them by the management. The 
company, it said, helps maintain a 
meeting hall in Portsmouth and per- 
mits councils to use its bulletin 
boards, a privilege which is denied 
the Amalgamated Association, add- 
ing: “Foremen bring pressure on 
the men to join the departmental 
councils.” 





Cotton Picker Extinction Is 
Planned by Scientist 


Detroit, Mich.—Thousands of cot- 
ton pickers in the South and South- 
west will be thrown into the unem- 
ployed army in the near future, ac- 
cording to a prediction made by Dr. 
Frank K. Cameron of the University 
of North Carolina at the meeting 
here of the second Dearborn Confer- 
ence of Agriculture, Industry and 
Science. Moreover, Dr. Cameron has 
invented the scheme to accomplish 
this result. 

Pointing out that cotton growers 
are balked in their desire to make 
reasonable profits by the high cost of 
human labor required to pick cotton, 
Dr. Cameron stated he had been 
experimenting for a number of years 
with various methods of production 
designed to throw the cotton pickers 
completely out of the cotton-growing 
industry. As the finality of his re- 
searches, he said his plan was to 
grow the cotton thick in the field 
under a scientific method designed to 
force the largest number of bolls to 
maturity at the same time and then 
cut the whole plant like hay and dry 
it. Then by various drying and chem- 
ical processes the oil would be 
extracted and the cotton and the cel- 
lulose of the stalks turned into alpha 
cellulose, which is the basic material 
used in the manufacture of rayon and 
other products of the modern chem- 
ical industry. 


According to the usual theory ad. 
vanced by back-number economists 
that the victims of labor-displacing 
methods and machinery always find 
employment in other industries, it 
was suggested by the feature writer 
for Science Service that when the 
mowing machine and the chemical 
kettle visioned by Dr. Cameron 
throw the singing cotton field hands 
out of their jobs they may quite 
likely find work in “the new and 
profitable pastures of upper Broad- 
way.” 





Over for Whom? 


Louis K. Liggett, president of the 
United Drug Company, is optimistic. 
He declares “it is safe to conclude 
that the depression is over.” In 
other words, prosperity is here in- 
stead of just around the corner. 


Evidently Mr. Liggett excludes a 
very large number of working men 
and women from his survey. 


According to the reliable estimates 
of the American Federation of Labor 
there are now over twelve million 
six hundred thousand able-bodied 
unemployed adults in the United 
States, three million five hundred 
thousand of whom would be on re- 
lief rolls if they did not have 
temporary “subsistence wage” jobs 
under the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration financed by the $4,000,000,- 
000 work relief program enacted by 
the last Congress. In addition to the 
twelve million six hundred thousand 
unemployed adults there must be 
taken into consideration their de- 
pendents, millions of whom are com- 
pelled to eke out a precarious exist- 
ence on relief doles. 

So far as the employed workers 
are concerned, industrial employers 
reduced wage rates one cent per hour 
during the last half of 1935 and in- 
creased the length of the average 


work week three hours, which made f 


it possible to throw an additional 
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million workers into the unemployed 
army. 

It is plain that Mr. Liggett limited 
his the-depression-is-over statement 
to people who do not earn their living 
by the sweat of their brow. 

Undisputed figures reveal that in 
the last half of 1935 the profits of 
one hundred and twenty large cor- 
porations increased 141 per cent. A 
recent analysis shows that stocks 
listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change have increased in value 
thirty-one billion dollars during the 
last three years. Unadulterated and 
wholesale prosperity has thus hit 
stockholders who own the nation’s 
industrial and commercial life. But 
to declare “the depression is over” 
in the United States when we have 
an army of over twelve million six 
hundred thousand jobless workers 
vainly seeking employment and their 
dependents suffering for the com- 
forts of life is an exaggeration. 





Why Not Real Flood Control? 


Disastrous floods in the eastern 
states have again focused public at- 
tention on flood prevention and con- 
trol. A business publication, citing 
Mississippi floods from the time of 
De Soto to the present, asked why 
are great floods still possible after 
centuries of experience. The question 
is heard after every big flood. 

There is only one answer to the 
question. The people of the United 
States have not gone about the busi- 
ness of flood control and prevention 
on a scale sufficiently large. Army 
engineers say floods can be curbed, 
if not entirely prevented. Yet the 
nation, despite large sums of money 
spent on attempts to harness the 
Mississippi and other rivers, has 
tackled the flood problem in a half- 
hearted manner which has not done 
away with the flood danger. 

Here is a national task that will 
give work to the unemployed for 


years to come and that will be of 
incalculable benefit as long as the 
nation endures. There is the money, 
the equipment, the ability and intelli- 
gence to successfully solve the prob- 
lem. Nothing seems lacking but the 
will.—Plumbers’ Journal. 





U. S. Held Facing Extinction 
Unless Soil Is Protected 


REA Administrator Morris L. 
Cooke warned before a Senate Agri- 
cultural subcommittee that the 
United States may lose its “virile 
national existence” within the next 
100 years unless its citizens stop 
“squandering the soil.” 

The nation, he said, is suffering 
from an “earth disease” which has 
an effect comparable to the “ad- 
vanced stages of cancer or tubercu- 
losis in a human being.” 

Cooke testified at the opening of 
hearings on the Norris bill proposing 
flood control, irrigation and water 
power development in the Mississippi 
River valley under an agency similar 
to TVA. 

He supported the measure, but 
said it placed too much emphasis on 
the building of dams for large bodies 
of water. 

“It’s like playing at blocks,” he 
said, “when we spend too much time 
building these big dams when we 
know that every one we’ve already 
built will be silted to the level within 
a very short time. 

“The policy in the past has been to 
get the water off the land, into the 
big rivers, down to the sea and out 
of the way. We’ve got to hold it on 
the fields or wherever it falls, and 
we've got to do it quickly. 

“If disastrous floods, dust storms 
and other calamities are to be 
stopped, the policy must be changed.” 

Cooke said the Norris proposal was 
in line with the recently enacted soil 
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conservation program and the Norris 
REA bill pending in the House. 

“The country,” he testified, 
face to face with the greatest crisis 


Se 


in history. It will be a calamity if 
legislation of this character is not 
passed and passed promptly. How- 
ever, the emphasis of the bill is more 
downstream than I would have it.” 
—Plumbers’ and Steam Fitters’ 
Journal. 





Moral Standards of “Big 
Business” 


Shortly before the repeal of prohi- 
bition, John J. McClure, a state sena- 
tor in Pennsylvania, was convicted as 
No. 1 man in a $3,000,000 scandal in- 
volving rum-running, prostitution, 
extortion, bribery, jury-fixing, and a 
number of other crimes. He escaped 
the penitentiary because the Attorney 
General of the United States ruled 
that convictions under the Volstead 
Act were nullified when the statute 
was repealed. 

So, Senator McClure went back to 
Harrisburg and to his old job of kill- 
ing liberal and labor legislation and 
securing favors for “Big Business.” 

Recently there have been signs of 
revolt in McClure’s bailiwick. The 
senator is in sore need of respectable 
backing—and he’s getting it. A peti- 
tion urging him to seek re-election is 
being circulated and it contains the 
names of such eminent gentlemen as 
George H. Houston, president of the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works; R. B. 
Welden, vice-president of the West- 
inghouse Company; John G. Pew, 
president of the Sun Shipbuilding 
Company; Albert H. Grainger, vice- 
president of the Philadelphia Electric 
Company, and scores of other indus- 
trialists and bankers. 

These captains of 





industry and 


finance are prepared to forgive Mc- 
Clure everything because he is willing 
progressive 


to butcher 


legislation. 





Evidently the moral standards of 
“Big Business” are still somewhat 
submerged. 





Government Cement Plants Are 
Suggested by Ickes 


Washington, D. C.—Confronted 
with a number of identical bids for 
large quantities of cement which the 
Public Works Administration _ is 
using at various points in the United 
States, Secretary of the Interior 
Harold L. Ickes, who is also Public 
Works Administrator, declared that 
manufacturers have been able to get 
around laws designed to prevent 
monopolistic practices and to evade 
provisions designed to prevent col- 
lusive bidding. 

As a practical method of dealing 
with the alleged manufacturers’ 
“gang up” in price fixing and 
profiteering, Secretary Ickes sug- 
gested the advisability of the Gov- 
ernment establishing its own cement 
plants. 





Hitler Is Held by World Labor 
Peril to Peace 


Labor and Socialist delegates to a 
conference in London on the present 
international crisis ended a_ three 
days’ discussion by the adoption of a 
manifesto denouncing Hitler as a 
menace and his act in occupying the 
Rhineland as “a breach of interna- 
tional good faith.” 

The delegates at this conference 
came from 15 countries in Europe, 
representing 36,000,000 working 
men and women. Delegates included 
executives of the International Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions and the 
Labor and Socialist International. 
They differed sharply from each 
other on many grounds; but they 
were a unit in hating and fearing 
Fascist dictatorships, especially as 
managed by Hitler.—Plumbers’ 
Journal. 
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“Gentlemen of the Road” 


It has been frequently asserted by 
careful observers that the best motor 
car drivers are the truck drivers. 

Now John F. Rostmeyer, director 
of the Baltimore Safety Council, who 
has been making a survey of automo- 
bile accidents, says: 

“The truck drivers are the Gentle- 
men of the Road. They have made a 
science of safety. They have few acci- 
dents, and this despite the fact that 
the roads are filled with trucks and 
busses.” 

The cynic may suggest that truck 
drivers MUST be careful—if they 
have accidents they may lose their 
jobs—but that scarcely explains it. 

If the ever-present danger of losing 
their LIVES won’t make other drivers 
careful, it is difficult to believe that 
the fear of losing a mere job would 
make truck drivers careful. 

The more likely reason why trucks 
generally are driven more sensibly and 
safely than pleasure cars is that truck 
drivers do not consider it necessary 
to SHOW OFF. 

Driving is a job with them, and they 
get their satisfaction out of doing 
their work smoothly and GETTING 
PAID FOR IT. 

Far too many drivers of pleasure 
ears get THEIR satisfaction out of 
“impressing” other drivers or their 
own passengers with displays of 
“skill,” speed and “daring.” 

Anyhow, our hats are off to the 
“ventlemen of the road’’!—Los An- 
geles Herald-Express. 





Man Held as Labor Spy in 
Philadelphia Strike 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Magistrate At- 
kinson Costello held Theodore White- 
head in $600 bail on a charge of 
conspiracy made by striking em- 
ployes of American Stores Company, 
who asserted that Whitehead came 
as a spy to one of their meetings and 
attempted to persuade them to com- 





mit acts of violence on employes who 
had not taken part in the strike. 

The strikers claimed they identi- 
fied him as a guard employed by the 
Burns Detective Agency at one of 
the company’s stores. Police were 
summoned to make the arrest at the 
strike meeting held in the Kensing- 
ton Labor Lyceum. According to 
James Thompson, vice-president of 
the Retail Clerks’ International Pro- 
tective Association Local 973, a 
badge of the detective agency was 
found in Whitehead’s possession. The 
strike of clerks and managers of 
American Stores Company was 
called April 17. Union officials said 
545 employes were on strike. 





The Plundered Poor 


Edwin Markham, the 84-year-old 
author of “‘The Man With the Hoe,” 
in an address before a recent mass 
meeting of working men and women 
in New York City, read from his 
poems the following quatrain, entitled 
“The Third Wonder”: 


“‘Two things,’ said Kant, 
with breathless awe: 
The starry heaven and the moral law.’ 
But I know a thing more awful and 

secure— 
The long, long patience of the plun- 
dered poor.” 


The patience mentioned by Mr. 
Markham has characterized millions 
of unemployed men and women in the 
United States who have been plun- 
dered of their right to work and con- 
signed against their will to the jobless 
army and kept there on near-starva- 
tion rations for year after year, many 
of them compelled to see their children 
suffer the pangs of malnutrition. 

Of course this patience can be ex- 
hausted. This possibility was sug- 
gested by President William Green of 
the American Federation of Labor in 
his last statement on unemployment 
which showed that at least 12,184,000 


‘fill me 
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able-bodied adults are still without 
jobs in industry. Stressing the abso- 
lute social necessity of finding a way 
“to put these millions to work produc- 
ing the goods they need for a decent 
living,” Mr. Green said: 

“America cannot dodge this prob- 
lem. Business men in the past have 
allowed the Government to deal with 
it by giving work relief at relief 
wages. 

“If this policy is continued with re- 
fusal to face the problem, it will be 
well to remember that millions of 
American citizens will not indefinitely 
submit to enforced poverty and public 
support in an age when industry is 
equipped to supply them with a com- 
fort level of living.” 

Edwin Markham evidently had the 
same idea in mind when, in his poem, 
“The Right to Work,” he said: 


“And the right of a man to labor, and 
his right to labor in joy, 
Not all your laws can strangle that 
right nor the gates of Hell destroy ; 
For it came with the making of man 
and kneaded into his bones, 
And it will stand at the last of things 
on the dust of crumbled thrones.” 
—News Letter. 





Advantages of High Wages and 
Short Hours 


With leading manufacturers in the 
United States persistently advocating 
the reactionary policy of lengthening 
hours and opposing higher wages, in 
some instances even enforcing wage 
reductions, it is encouraging to learn 
that certain progressive British man- 
ufacturers take exactly the opposite 
view and hold that in connection with 
the introduction of labor-displacing 
machinery and methods there should 
be a continual shortening of the work 
week and a continual increase in the 
remuneration of the workers, who, in 
point of fact, do most of the useful 
labor in production and distribution. 


An illustration of this commend- 
able position is the strong advocacy of 
higher wages and a shorter work 
week which featured a recent speech 
in London by Colonel A. C. Davis, 
chairman of the Council of the Lon- 
don Chamber of Commerce and works 
managing director of Associated 
Portland Cement Manufacturers, Ltd. 

Speaking under the auspices of the 
Industrial Co-Partnership Associa- 
tion, he stressed the point that some 
industrialists feared high wages as a 
menace to industry and accepted the 
illogical theory that there must be a 
supply of labor at what they called an 
“economic wage,” meaning a low 
wage. 

In denying the validity of this the- 
ory Colonel Davis said “low wages are 
not economic in this age of mechaniza- 
tion,” adding: 

“High wages go with the rationali- 
zation and efficiency of industry; and 
high wages with elimination of waste- 
ful methods lead to good demand, 
which is generally the short cut to in- 
dustrial recovery.” 

Emphasizing his position that 
“high wages increase the buying 
power of the people,” and that usually 
shorter working hours under machine 
production increased out, “thus mak- 
ing it possible for every class of the 
community to share in the resulting 
prosperity,” Colonel Davis said that 
if industrialists would put their house 
in order, they would at once eliminate 
suicidal competition and restricted 
markets, avoid wasteful and obsolete 
methods of production, and insure 
that the conditions of the workers 
were improved as a consequence. 

The coal industry of Great Britain 
was mentioned by Colonel Davis as an 
example of those industries which 
even today were a standing reproach 
to British industry and a serious re- 
flection on the brains of British 
business. 

He said everyone agreed that the 
miner was equitably entitled to a good 
wage, but he declared that to insure 
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this it should not be necessary to raise 
prices. The owners, he insisted, must 
adjust themselves to the present con- 
ditions of industry. If they would do 
this it would be possible to raise the 
wages of coal miners without forcing 
consumers to pay higher prices. 





Railway Mergers Are Scored by 
St. Louis Rail Workers 


St. Louis, Mo.—Speakers at a meet- 
ing of more than 1,000 railroad em- 
ployes here denounced in strong terms 
the proposed consolidation of railroad 
facilities in St. Louis outlined a num- 
ber of months ago by Joseph B. East- 
man, Federal Co-ordinator of Trans- 
portation. 

A. J. Pickett, general chairman of 
the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, 
estimated that 5,000 of the 30,000 rail- 
road employees in the St. Louis area 
would lose their jobs if the consolida- 
tion plan were carried into effect. 
Pickett said that because of the large 
decrease in purchasing power result- 
ing from so many workers losing their 
jobs general business would also be 
the loser. 





Police Attack Celery Workers 
With Tear Gas 


Culver City, Calif.— About 300 
striking celery workers in the celery 
fields near here were attacked by po- 
lice using tear gas bombs in an at- 
tempt to disperse the strikers. The 
clash took place when a number of the 
strikers arrived at the celery fields to 
persuade non-striking workers to join 
them. Most of the strikers were Mexi- 
cans and Filipinos. The operators of 
the celery fields are Japanese. When 
the police unlimbered their tear gas 
bombs the strikers responded with 
sticks, clods and celery crates. The 
casualties on both sides were nu- 


~ merous. 


Canada Increases Labor Camp 
W ages 


The Canadian Government has an- 
nounced that the wages of 20,000 or 
more single ,men in forest labor 
camps has been raised from $5 to 
$15 a month, and that it is planned 
to close all these camps by July 1. 
Arrangements have been made for 
the railways to employ 10,000 of 
these men on deferred maintenance 
work on an undisclosed wage basis. 
Others are to be employed building 
roadways into the mining areas of 
northern Quebec and Ontario. Where 
possible the young men will be placed 
on farms and the government will 
pay part of their wages and bonus 
the farmer to keep them at work. 

The government says its new 
plans for single young men will 
effect a public saving on last year’s 
cost of maintaining them in labor 
camps, which was $50 per man. Inci- 
dentally, its farm location scheme is 
likely to weigh down on the wage 
rates of farm help. 





Harrison Defends Rail Labor 
Protection Bill 


New York, N. Y.—A strong de- 
fense of the protection proposed for 
railroad workers affected by rail con- 
solidations by the Crosser bill now 
pending in Congress was made before 
the standing committee on commerce 
of the American Bar Association here 
by George M. Harrison, representing 
the Railroad Labor Executives’ Asso- 
ciation. 

He said the measure would provide 
for railroad employes displaced in the 
process of consolidation or mergers 
by giving them two-thirds of their 
wages until re-employed by the 
merged railroads in positions not in- 
ferior to their original status, or by 
giving them an option of a year’s dis- 
missal salary or retirement on pen- 
sion if they have reached retirement 
age. 








(By DANIEL J. TOBIN) 


‘ 
‘| HE LATEST TRICK of the Communists is to send out to different parts of the 
country where there is a disturbance within an organization, pamphlets 
and literature, using the name of the “Teamster.” Of course this is a trick 
to deceive our membership. All this literature is printed and paid for by 
the Communists. We have absolute evidence in here that the Communists 
are centering all their efforts now in boring from within in the Labor Move. 
ment. Their orders from Russia are to create discontent and disruption 
amongst the organized workers. The chief agents in this country, headed by 
Foster, working directly under instructions from Communists in Russia, 
find that the greatest influence over the workers in our country is the legi- 
timate organized labor movement. Consequently they are getting into the 
unions, finding employment, especially at the so called unskilled crafts, 
many of them fairly well able to talk, never missing a meeting, continually 
creating discontent within the meeting and then whispering on the outside; 
in other words, never ceasing to try to disrupt the organization of labor that 
has done so much for the workers. The literature they are getting out is 
paid for by the Communists Center Party. The publication, “The 
Teamster,” printed in San Francisco, attacks our officers there; another, 
the “I. B. T. News,” printed in New York, attacks the officers of our local 
unions there, and contains a lot of filth and lies. Another one in Minneapolis, 
run by the Dunn Brothers backed up by a few tools, is called “The North- 
west Organizer,” and there are several others too numerous to mention. 
All that cheap, poisonous literature is controlled and dictated by the Com- 
munist leaders. The pity of it is that there are a few of our good, honest 
thinking members that read this stuff and some of them believe it. Yes, 
we have found instances were some of our good, honest, hard-working mem- 
bers in New York even contributed to this Communistic publication. We 
find in some of their publications that they write letters and sign them “A 
member of local—.” All the letters in all the publications read somewhat 
alike and, of course, are written by someone connected with the office where 
the publication is sent out. We have absolute evidence that they are central- 
izing their efforts now on the Teamsters, because the Teamsters’ Union 
in its convention unanimously voted to expel all Communists, and because 
the Teamsters’ delegates in the American Federation of Labor convention 
voted to expel all Communist delegates to Central Bodies and State 
Branches. The last proposal was carried almost unanimously. The action 
of the Teamsters’ Convention prohiviting Communists from holding mem- 
bership in their organization, because such a man cannot be faithful to his 
obligation, was unanimous. We might say to the Communists in retaliation 
for their destructive methods and their ungodly and unholy doctrines and 
their attempt to replace the government of our nation with the system of 
government obtaining in Russia, that this International Union and its 
officers will continue to expose their un-American tactics and to oppose their 
attempts to Russianize our country, even to the extent of asking the major 
political parties—whichever is elected to office—to institute laws providing 
that any individual making any organized attempt to overthrow our govern- 
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ment by revolution and substitute the Russian Soviet form of government 
be guilty of a crime punishable by imprisonment. 

We advise our members and their friends to pay no attention to this 
false, scurrilous literature that is being sent out by those who hide in the 
dark, in secret holes, boring from within, to the end that they may destroy 
the Labor Movement of America. If the Soviet government is so wonderful 
for the workers of Russia, why don’t those malcontents, those lazy bone 
individuals, those impossible preachers—we repeat, why don’t they go to 
Russia? Big, greasy Bill Haywood, one-time secretary of the Western Fed- 
eration of Miners, preached radical Socialism in this country for many 
years. Finally he got in bad with the government and fled to Russia. He 
did not dare to return but he made the statement on more than one occasion, 
that life in prison in America was much better than the so-called freedom 
of the workers in Russia. We have had more than one instance of where 
those radical, government destroying, rabid, madmen who would destroy 
American institutions and who eventually were forced out of the country, 
repented when it was too late, when they were forced to live in the 
country whose form of government they were espousing. Of course there 
are some, like Foster and the Dunn Brothers who are getting financial help 
from sources whom it is believed have Soviet Russian connections. There 
are a few who have made a living on their impossible preachings in recent 
years, but the majority of them are just hare-brained destructionists who 
live and glory in wallowing in the discontent, suspicion and division they 
create among the toilers of the nation. No class of workers in the civilized 
world either now or in the ages past, have ever enjoyed the conditions of the 
American workers. We say this as one who worked from early infancy and 
toiled among the masses, coming from ancestors who were forced through 
persecution to leave their own country and seek freedom and a chance to 
breathe the sunlight of Heaven in this country whose government we 
respect and will defend. It is true there is some unemployment, created 
mainly by the introduction of machinery and by a condition of over-pro- 
duction. This condition will be remedied some day by a shortening of hours 
without a decrease in the daily wage. The Trade Union Movement of 
America has done things and is continuing to do things. Its leadership has 
been tried on more than one battle field and has proven true to the cause 
of the workers. We therefore advise you to be careful of the insidious, 
filthy literature that is being circulated amongst you, which only affects 
perhaps less than one-half of one per cent of the average trade union mem- 
bership but which may, if permitted to spread, have a tendency to destroy 
vour union by creating unjust discontent and suspicion. 


Ver! eat leat 


Is GIVES you a pain in the neck to attend a meeting and some progressive 
member rises and advocates something that means the advancement of the 
local union but because it will cost a few dollars some oldtimer who is tied 
to a post gets up and objects and makes a long drawn out speech about 
protecting the moneys in the local treasury. Certainly the moneys should 
not be wasted but it should not be considered wasted if it is spent properly 
and wisely to advance the cause and the education of Labor. I can take 
you into any city where there are progressive leaders in our own organiza- 
tion and show you that because they had courage and nerve and foresight 
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to expend the money of the local union in furthering the interests of the local 
union, they have made real unions and real conditions for the district. 

You who know Organizer Tom Farrell know what he has done in Cin- 
cinnati. You who have been to Seattle and Portland know what Frank 
Brewster and Dave Beck have done in those cities through the Joint Coun- 
cil. You who have gone to Chicago know what the leaders of our locals 
there, through the Joint Council, have done. When the writer became Presi- 
dent of the International Union we had practically no membership in 
Seattle and Cincinnati and less than one-third in Chicago of what we now 
have. The men there have educated their members to pay decent dues and 
to spend their money for the advancement of the union. There isn’t a 
public official, from judges of the federal courts down to the humblest 
individual, that would not feel honored to be invited to a dinner by the 
Teamsters of Seattle, Cincinnati or Chicago, and this is true of many other 
cities. The prestige that has been established by our local unions through 
the wise expenditure of money that brings returns—yes, in wages and in 
moral standing to the locals—has been the cause of the success of those 
unions in many cities. The penny ante boys that want to get ten dollars a 
month increase in wages and refuse to pay one dollar a month extra in 
dues, the gang that is always yelling about paying a little extra money 
into their own local treasury—well, they never get very far because they 
lack the proper understanding of what it takes to make unions successful 
in this modern age in which we are living. A cheap necktie or a cheap 
union is not getting very far nowadays because they are made of cheap 
material. 

By the above I do not mean that you are justified in rising at your 
next meeting and voting a thousand dollar diamond ring to one of your 
officers. That is not the purpose of this article. The desire and the intent 
and the message I am trying to convey is that you must do things big if 
you want to be big. “A penny wise and a dollar foolish,” gets you nowhere. 
Wake up; we are living in an age of the “Survival of the Brainiest.” 


a 


Au COMMUNISTS with any influence are favoring the Brewery Workers 
and are opposed to our International Union and consequently are opposed to 
the decisions of the American Federation of Labor. We wonder why. Cer- 
tainly it is because the Brewery Workers must be closely allied or in 
sympathy with these Communist leaders who hate and despise the American 
Federation of Labor and its policies. Away back in the days of Trotsky 
and Lenin the American Federation of Labor was denounced in Russia by 
those men as being the enemy of Communism. The Communists of Russia 
are running their government as they see fit, and whether we Americans 
despise that form of government or not makes no difference to the Com- 
munist leadership of Russia. They will not permit the American govern- 
ment to say to them, “You have no right to destroy the freedom of the 
individual. You have no right in Russia to destroy property and confiscate 
personal belongings. You have no right to destroy the marriage vows and 
the freedom of religion.” They would not for one moment tolerate the 
American government making any such declarations no matter how much 
we sympathize with the persecuted masses of workers of Russia. But here 
we are. The Communists in Russia send their emissaries to this country 
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(although they deny it) and they endeavor to overthrow our government 
with their preachings and they are working night and day to that end, and 
still our government, up to now, has taken no drastic action against such 
agitators. Do you think for one moment that an American citizen, believing 
and loving his government and his country, would be permitted to parade 
through the streets of Moscow or Petrograd and preach the overthrow of 
the Russian Soviet government and the establishment of a government 
patterned after that of the United States? Not on your life. He would be 
lucky if he were allowed to leave the country. Nine chances out of ten he 
would be incarcerated in prison, and perhaps found guilty of being a spy 
and shot or exiled in the mines of Siberia, which is a living death. 

The industrial form of unionism, or the one big union, is favored by 
the Communists because they think that is the nearest step towards their 
goal of overthrowing by the general strike our form of government. All 
the Communists and radicals and all the other men who hate the United 
States and its government but who will not leave here, are opposed to the 
Teamsters and in favor of the Brewery Workers and the industrial form 
of unionism. 


TT 


Tue OLD RACKET is on again. We have here before us a confidential report 
sent to us by a certain member of the Merchants and Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, whose name we dare not publish, telling us about the detective 
agencies that are richly flourishing from a financial point of view by 
supplying spies and detectives within the Labor Movement. The investi- 
gation recently in Washington proved that many of the large corporations 
had set-ups within many of the unions with whom they did business and 
that constant reports were being made to the management by these detec- 
tive agencies, who not only receive the weekly wage in the employment 
but receive an additional wage of thirty-five to fifty dollars a week as 
spies, and for every one of those spies there was collected by the agency 
twice the amount paid to the spy. If there was nothing doing within the 
union, well the agent made up the report and sent it confidentially to his 
client, the employer. The same old racket—history repeating itself. Why 
during some of our strikes years ago we had strike breaking agencies 
advise us in certain cities that it was foolish for union men to go out and 
attack the strike breakers; that they would supply us with sluggers to 
beat up their own strike breakers. 

We have recently been approached in a certain part of this country 
with an offer by a detective agency to keep us informed of everything that 
a certain group of employers were doing or contemplating, relative to 
the unions. Of course we turned down their offer because we knew they 
would double-cross us, and at any rate we have to depend, as we always 
have done, on the economic strength of our membership in cases of mis- 
understandings with our employers and not on detective reports which 
will falsify ninety percent of the time. Between the detectives, spies, 
employers’ associations and Communists, Labor has certainly got a fight 
on its hands. We must watch our step very carefully. Above all, weigh 
well the mouthings of some fellow who sidles up to you confidentially and 
whispers something in your ear about something being wrong in the 
union. 
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The Fifty-Third Annual Convention of the life | 
American Federation of Labor, held in Washington, D. c. 
in October 1933 , decided that the Internation 1al Brother— 
hood of isters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen, and Helpers of and 
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we _ Because of this official action the American 
regeration of Labor recognizes the jurisdiction of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Ch lauffeurs, 
Stablemen and Helpers of America over team drivers, 
truck drivers, chauffeurs and helpers employed in the 
Orewery manufacturing industry. 
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S PEAKING about the industrial form of organization to which we have 
referred on more than one occasion recently, isn’t it strange that every 
Communist in America, every radical, some of whom have been driven 
out of the unions, are lined up with the so-called industrial group? This in 
itself should be sufficient evidence for the average trade unionist to know 
that the principle upon which the American Federation of Labor is 
founded must be the right kind of union for union men. Craft Unionism, 
which is the form which this International Union believes in, is the only 
form of organization in all the history of Labor that has brought about 
any form of freedom from industrial slavery. 

aS oe TF 


We: HAVE NOT MUCH USE for the dictatorship of Hitler or the one man 
government of Mussolini, but were we to choose between either of them 
and the Communist form of government of Russia, we certainly would not 
hesitate to choose either the Italian form or the Hitler form. Unless the 
Russian Soviet form of government changes its system and returns to the 
masses of the people some of their freedom, we do not know what is 
going to become of civilization in that great country. Where all forms of 
the home are practically destroyed; where every kind of religion is 
trampled upon; where the children are brought up as in can factories 
without the touch and loving care of the parents; where every bond of 
human relationship has been strained and mechanized; where hope for the 
future is paralyzed; where the belief in a Supreme Being and the happi- 
ness and faith in an after existence as a reward for the struggles of this 
life is scoffed at, there isn’t much to live for. 

Yet those Communists believe in the industrial form of unionism 
and they believe the American Federation of Labor is wrong when it 
says that the teamsters and chauffeurs working for breweries should 
belong to the International Brotherhood of Teamsters and Chauffeurs. 
Those Communists believe and sympathize with and pledge their help and 
assistance to the Brewery Workers in its defiance of the decisions of the 
American Federation of Labor. 


> = ww 


REPORT OF GENERAL PRESIDENT 
(Continued) 


National Recovery Act 


The enactment of the National Recovery Act, commonly called the 
NRA, gave Labor, for the first time in our history, the right to select 
unions of their own choosing. You will be surprised perhaps to learn that 
I served in a conference called by President Wilson in 1920, in which was 
represented labor, capital and the public, and that after seven days of 
sessions in the Pan-American Building in Washington the conference 
broke up because the group representing capital would not concede the 
right of the workers to select an organization which they desired and to 
select representatives of their own choosing. Among the men who favored 
the granting of this right and who agreed with labor, was President Eliot 
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of Harvard University, and John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and many other 
notables in the business and political life of the nation, many of them 
having since passed away. Those that were opposed to it and were 
responsible for the breaking up of the conference were Judge Gary, Presi- 
dent of the United States Steel Corporation, Mr. Loree, President of a 
railroad and a coal operator, and several others of that type. You can 
then fully understand that thirteen years after the death of President 
Wilson and after the breaking up of this conference we were happy and 
rejoiced at the fact that labor, through the passage of the National 
Recovery Act and under Section 7A, was given the right to organize 
without interference and to select representatives of their own choosing. 

Before the enactment of this law, as a representative of labor, I sat 
in conference with those handling the legislation in Washington to the 
end that we would protect the rights of labor as much as possible by 
seeing to it that there was no dangerous section, clause or sentence in the 
bill that would be aimed against us. Our experiences in the past have 
been that legislation that was intended to be helpful to the workers has 
very often reacted against them or been interpreted by the courts against 
them. Sometimes also we have to watch carefully our friends. They may 
do something that might injure us even though they are filled with the 
best intentions and desires. At any rate, the NRA became a law, and you 
all remember the noise and the turmoil emanating therefrom and the 
things that were expected from this law. Everything was booming; every- 
one was hopeful. And let me say here in passing that it did a great deal 
of good in this way; it gave the workers who had been terrorized, 
threatened and intimidated for years by their employers—lI repeat, it gave 
them the courage in many places to form unions or to join unions already 
formed. Fundamentally it did nothing for those organizations that were 
established and had made conditions, except that in many instances it 
brought cheap, chiseling, non-union employers up somewhat higher than 
they were and thereby helped the decent, high-wage-paying, honest 
employers. 


Well, no matter what you read in the papers about the NRA, the 
turmoil in Washington was indescribable. Hundreds of thousands of 
people had come to Washington and innumerable boards were set up by 
the Government on matters pertaining to their special industries. Under 
this law codes were established and each group and class of employers was 
interested in their particular code. Employers were meeting for days 
endeavoring to reach an agreement on a certain code of fair competition 
for the industry, and those codes embodied wages, hours, working con- 
ditions, etc. I was in Washington during the years of the War as a member 
of the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor and in 
connection with our own organization. I have seen Washington at its 
busiest height, but in all of that disturbed and mad period of the War, 
conditions were not anywhere near as unsettled, as exciting or as dis- 
turbed as they were during the eighteen months in which the NRA was 
functioning. Hotels were crowded, business men from everywhere were 
seeking conferences from boards and bureaus, and no one knew how long 
it would take them to get anywhere in the City of Washington. The work 
of my office not only increased but doubled and quadrupled in this interim. 
Hundreds of employers and hundreds of unions were writing in, calling on 
the telephone, sending telegrams, asking this, that and the other question, 
and for months we were bordering on the verge of distraction. However, 
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having had many years of experience and having gone through other 
turmoils, we managed to do the best we could. We set up an office in 
Washington, placed in that office a stenographer, put the office in charge 
of one of our men who was assisted by an organizer, and in this way we 
laid the groundwork for taking care of our people to the end that we might 
he helpful to them. Hundreds of people from every part of the country 
went to Washington. Employers called on us; government bureaus, tri- 
bunals, administrators and deputy administrators continually were be- 
seeching us for information, for help and for explanations. Strikes became 
quite common in many places, especially amongst the newly organized 
unions. As your General President I participated in the conferences and 
hearings on many of the important codes under discussion in Washington. 
Copies of those addresses have been published in our Journal from time 
to time. Our employers, represented by their best men and by their high 
priced attorneys, were surprised at the effectiveness and efficiency with 
which the affairs of our organization were handled. I must say that the dis- 
organization, the discontent and the do-nothing-ness obtaining amongst 
the large groups of employers representing some of the branches of our 
industry was pitiful. They seemed to have no leadership, and seemed to be 
unable to reach an agreement. The fair employers in our industry were 
outnumbered by the unfair employers who had never done business with 
unions, especially those coming from the southern states. In over-the-road 
hauling the majority of those conferences were controlled by the small 
owners or the truckmen coming from small towns and unorganized 
districts. 

In all this turmoil we managed to serve our organizations and their 
representatives and to hold our own and go ahead, without charging one 
cent extra to our individual members or to our local unions. With the 
advent and passage of the Wagner Bill, with the contemplated legislation 
governing inter-state trucking, with the continuation of the NRA in a 
modified form, unless otherwise ordered by this Convention, we intend to 
keep our office still functioning until we see how things are coming out, 
believing that it is necessary to do so in order to obtain the full measure 
of the legislation enacted, in order to be in touch with contemplated new 
proceedings of the government, and in order mainly to be of service to the 
rank and file of our membership throughout the country. Our representa- 
tives from local unions throughout the country can testify as to the help- 
fulness of this Washington office. We should, at this critical time in our 
country’s history, when there is so much danger of adverse legislation, 
be on the ground floor near the seat of government. I expect much more 
from the Wagner Bill than we received from the NRA. I hope I will not 
be disappointed. It is possible that I may. This legislation may also be 
declared unconstitutional. A majority of the Supreme Court are not in 
my opinion sympathetic to Labor. However, Labor will keep on fighting 
and electing to office men from whom eventually they will obtain not 
sympathy but justice. 

But Labor must not depend on legislation only as part of its method 
of obtaining justice. Labor must never lose its economic power—the 
power and strength of its unions. Labor must remember that the pre- 
sumably favorable legislation received from one administration, either 
state or national, can be repealed, taken away, destroyed by the next ad- 
ministration, or by the same administration if Labor offends it or loses its 
favor. Depending too much on legislation has been the cause of much of 
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the misery of the workers in many European countries, and has destroyed 
the trade unions in many of those countries. 

Unity of action, fighting in one solid mass, strong trade unions, the 
right to stop work as a last resort—those are the weapons that made 
Labor free, and that will continue to keep us free. If we weaken or give 
up our unions and depend entirely on legislation, we will go back, go down, 
where our European workers are today, suffering and deprived of their 


freedom. 


TF F 


Harvester Company Cited for 
Union Interference 


Washington, D. C.—The National 
Labor Relations Board began hear- 
ings on the complaint that the Inter- 
national Harvester Company had in- 
terfered with the self-organization of 
employes. The complaint was filed by 
a local of the United Automobile 
Workers’ International Union. 

Company officials admitted that 
they had encouraged the formation of 
an “employe representation” plan in 
1919, but denied that this constituted 
interference with the right of self- 
organization under the terms of the 
National Labor Relations Act. Coun- 
sel for the board maintained the con- 
trary. 





House Committee Kills Wages 
and Hours Bill 


Washington, D. C.—The Judiciary 
Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives blocked for this session at 
least action on the Walsh-Healey bill 
authorizing the inclusion of wages 
and hours standards in contracts 
awarded concerns dealing with the 
Government. 

The Walsh bill passed the Senate 
during the last session of Congress. 
It was bitterly opposed before the 
House Judiciary Committee by em- 
ployers who zealously advocate long 
hours, low wages and sub-standard 
labor conditions generally. 

Representative Arthur D. 
of Massachusetts 
modifying certain 


Healey 
introduced a bill 
portions of the 


Walsh bill. But even this measure, 
known as the Walsh-Healey bill, failed 7 
to win over the committee. They re- 
fused to favor it by a ten to six vote, 
and then to finalize the matter voted 
to table the bill, which, according to 
usual procedure, means that it cannot 
be called up again in committee this 
session. 





$953,548,419 Dividends Taken 
by Stockholders 


Stone blind to the social necessity of 
reducing hours for employed workers 
without cutting wages in order to pro- 
vide jobs for the tremendous unem- 
ployed army whose cohorts are 
camped in every state in the Union, 
the stockholders of American corpo- 
rations pocketed $953,548,419 in divi- 
dends during the first four months of 
1936, compared with $798,044,538 in 
the like period of 1935. 

For April, stockholders of 737 cor- 
porations took a total of $172,636,197, 
and in March stockholders of 1,174 
corporations pocketed dividends total- 
ing $235,542,166, making $408,178,- 
363 for the two months. 

The rising. tide of prosperity was 
indicated by the fact that special divi- 
dends, including extra payments, 
increases in rates, and payments 
against arrearages were much more 
numerous than a year ago. 





Slums do not breed more crime and 
immorality than wages which fall be- 
low decent standards. The two are 
twin evils that are always found to- 
gether.—New York Times. 
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ye REASON for. whatever little advancement that has been made by 
the industrial group is because they have*been able to get publicity. 
H .ey have had at their disposal funds with which they were able to enter- 
mm: n columnists and others who write for publication, and although they 
dan organization that meant practically nothing except rebellion against 
} 2 decisions Of the American Federation of Labor, they got ten times as 
p any. lines of favorable publicity within the last six months as did the 
“American Federation of Labor. We respect the men who are conservative 
» .d- who did things forty years ago, but we are living in a different age and 
te men of progressive thought should not be stifled back or discouraged by 
ling us - what happened thirty-five years ago when we did not have against 
mn: the enormous-amount of publicity that is arrayed against us today. If 
he enemies of Labor use the radio and the printed column, then Labor must 
idcfend itself and Spread its gospels in the same manner. Pay dues sufficient 
to carry on right. It’s your brains and strategy against your enemies. You 
can’t get something for nothing. You must’pay for successful results. 
eT FF 
OMETIMES you require more patience than the human brain can supply 
in dealing with non-union men and with some union men. Recently the 
writer, with the assistance of others, was successful in getting a very sub- 
Sstantial inerease in wages for one of our local unions, and when the ques- 
tion came up as to raising the dues of the local union and paying in just a 
small fragment of the amount they received in the increase—well, they were 
tbreaking their necks to stand up and fight against the increase in dues 
pwhith, I repeat, amounted to only about ten per. cent of the ineréase in 
wages they received. The membership does not pay the dues into the local 
Punion. The employers pay the dues because when we raise wages we pro- 
Pvide the means for the individual member. to pay the dues. It can be said 
'that we not only make the employers pay the dues but we make them pay ten 
times morethan the monthly dues of our members, 
. In another instance we have certain officers employed by the local 
funion who have been successful in getting a substantial advancement of 
F wages for.the membership. The question of raising the salaries of some of 
ithe officers who were poorly paid was brought up, after they had been sue- 
scessful in.getting the increase in wages for the members, and it met with 
enormous opposition in the local.. In other words, the boys wanted a sub- 
estantial increase for themselves but did not believe in making an increase 
=for the fellow who worked for them: It takes you back again to the old 
Sline of selfishness that still obtains in the human being, which means prac- 
= tically this, “I want all Lean get for myself. but I don’t want to give anyone 
else anything it I can possibly escape!” 
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DVICE TO UNIONS—The more you pay into your union the better 
and strongér-your union will be. Remember that the funds in the local 
» union are yours, to be saved and increased for the rainy day when you may 
_be driven to fight for the freedom and conditions that you now enjoy. No 
‘matter what’ your dues are; the International Union and the American 
) Federation of Labor takes only thirty cents a month per:member. All the 
rest is yours to be saved and protected and wisely expended'in the advante- 

» ment. of your union. 
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Wear the Emblem of C Chie 
Organization ) 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 


The Above Gute Beppe the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob © 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons -. + . $425 apiece 
Cuff Buttons .° 100.4 pair 
Watch Charms 1,50 apiece 


Ty 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
222 RAST MICHIGAN STREET _ INDIANAPONS, INDIANA 


























